porter announcing the station would trail through
the night; while in the carriage beside him a traveller,
roused by the sudden immobility, would stretch his
limbs. There would be a sound of footsteps, somebody
yawning, a few indistinguishable words. Then the
swinging light of a lantern would touch the window
and pass on to the accompaniment of footsteps
stumping heavily on the soft earth; the voice, for a
moment close at hand, would fade into the distance,
and there would be a moment's silence, broken suddenly
by the sharp, nasal blare of a little horn; and the
train would whistle in answer as it moved off
again.
A glance at the station clock as they passed reassured
Michel, and he relapsed into somnolence. But struggle
as he would against it, sleep began to get a hold on him;
he was vaguely aware of one or two more stops, then
he fell fast asleep. He woke with a start, panic-stricken
at the thought that he might have been carried past
Saint-Loup; but feverishly rubbing the mist from the
window he was able to make out the indistinct glare
of the city and then to recognize the outlying
features: a wearisome suburb through which the train
ran at street level; then, soon afterwards, a bridge.
At last the lights of the station came in sight. The
train slowed down, stopped. Michel waited until the
rest of the few passengers had moved off before he
got out. When the last of them had disappeared he
made his way to the exit across the echoing station hall,
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